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OWEN R. LOVEJOY RESIGNS SECRETARYSHIP OF THE 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


FTER almost twenty-two years of service, Mr. 
Owen R. Lovejoy has resigned his position 
as General Secretary of the National Child 

Labor Committee. 

Mr. Lovejoy has always felt that his peculiar con- 
tribution to the Com- 
mittee was on the 
educational and con- 
troversial side of the 
work, and that solong 
as this phase was of 
chief importance he 
could not in justice 
leave it. This educa- 
tional and controver- 
sial function of the 
Committee, he be- 
lieves should now be 
subordinated to that 
of research and the 
technique of admin- 
istration, and he feels 
free to withdraw and 
devote himself to his 
fam:ly and business 
interests. 

It is futile to 
attempt to express 
what Mr. Lovejoy’s 
loss means both tothe 
National Child Labor 
Committee, and to 
the cause to which 
he has devoted him- 
self. For over two 
decades the name of 
Owen R. Lovejoy 
has been identified with child labor reform in this 
country. He served the Committee from the time of 
its organization in 1904 until the present. In 1907 


he was appointed General Secretary, succeeding Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, our present Chairman. As 


all of us is clear. 
our ability his work. 

Pending the selection of a General Secretary to fill 
the vacancy left by Mr. Lovejoy’s resignation, Mr. 


Wiley H. Swift, Director of Legislation and Invest- 
(Continued on page 2) 


Secretary of the Committee, Mr. 
the movement in this country, rousing people to an 
understanding of the child labor evil and to their 
responsibility for it. 

There are indeed few people who can see such 


PUNOERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 





Lovejoy has led 


tangible results for 
twenty yearsofeffort. 
In 1904, as regards 
the child labor evil, 
the public at large 
was in a deep and 
dreamless slumber. 
Today, on the other 
hand, every State in 
the Union has some 
kind of child labor 
legislation; there is 
a Federal Bureau at 
Washington devot- 
ing a large part of 
its energies solely to 
the question, and the 
idea of child labor is 
universally frowned 
upon, There is no 
one so_ responsible 
for this contrast as 
Mr. Lovejoy. 

Mr. Lovejoy is sat- 
isfied that conditions 
both in our member- 
ship and in the staff 
were never more fav- 
orable toward a con- 
tinuance of the work 
he has built up. Cer- 
tainly the task before 


It is to carry on to the very best of 
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igation has been designated Acting Secretary. 


Mr. Swift has been with the Committee since 1912. 
Prior to 1921 he devoted his entire attention to legis- 
lation and investigation in the South. Since that 
time he has had charge of all legislative and investi- 
gational work of the Committee. 


MR. LOVEJOY’S MESSAGE 
TO OUR MEMBERS 


Dear Fellow Members: (of the National Child 
Labor Committee) 


May I send you this very personal note through 
the columns of THE AMERICAN CHILD? 

Your faithful and generous co-operation during all 
the years of my service as your representative has 
made the work of this Committee possible. We have 
stood together through many conflicts and often faced 
discouragements, but we believe real progress has been 
made; the country today has a far clearer understand- 
ing of the problem this Committee was organized to 
solve than twenty years ago. 

I want to express my deepest appreciation. But I 
want also to solicit your continued devotion to the 
welfare of American children, and your support of the 
Committee which is dedicated to the completion of 
the task which first called us together. 


Our members will want this issue of THE AMERICAN 
CHILD devoted to the man who has given so much of 
his life to the cause they have so long and so loyally 
supported. 


AN APPRECIATION 


T has been both pleasant and profitable to me to be 
| associated with and under the direction of Owen 
R. Lovejoy for these thirteen years. I wish that 

the same sort of official relation might continue fo, 
another thirteen years and more. The personal rela. 
tion will continue, for we have established it in such 
experiences as will make us kindred souls as long as 
we continue separate entities. After that, if there js 
to be any after that, we need not concern ourselves. 


I should like to be able to render as much service 
to the childhood of my own time as Owen R. Lovejoy 
has rendered, I think, to the children of all the times 
that are yet to be. Since that cannot be so, I shall do 
the next best thing—try to make the exploitation of 
children hated so much that no wilful exploiter will 
be in good standing in any community throughout 
the country. 

I once knew a man who made his corn crop by 
hiring women at forty cents a day and boys at twenty- 
five. I observed that he either took the first row him- 
self or hired a man, of course at a higher wage, to take 
it. I never did hold him a desirable citizen. Noman 
who practices that sort of social sniping can be an 
altogether desirable citizen. 


Most people admit that the employment of children 
at the expense of their right to play, to health, to full 
development, to education, should be condemned; but 
most people are at ease in Zion. They have eyes to 
see but they see not. Without any standards by 
which to measure themselves, they continue to 
approve harmful practices. They even accept anti- 
social customs as the Will of God from which there 
is nO escape. 

Lovejoy is preeminently a stirrer-up of both 
thought and feeling. He opened the eyes of the blind 
and made them see little children not at play but at 
work. The laws on the statute books of every State 
in the Union in this good year of our Lord, that were 
not there twenty-five years ago, are evidences of how 
well he did his job. The public conscience is no longer 
asleep on the matter of child labor and to him, more 
than to any other person, rightfully belongs the credit 
of working it up. 

Twelve years ago I used to find young children in 
mills so frequently that I did not expect any apology 
for it even though in violation of a very poor law. 
Today, if one finds a small or apparently young child 
one is submerged with excuses. When men begin to 
offer excuses for a practice it may be accepted as a fact 
that it is dying. As an economic practice, as an integ- 
ral part of the social life, the harmful employment of 
children has been condemned at the bar of public 
opinion and Lovejoy was the special pleader for the 
children. 


WILEy H. SwiFt. 
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OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


By RAYMOND G. FULLER 


OR approximately two decades Owen R. Love- 
F joy has been the Executive Secretary of the 

National Child Labor Committee. The same 
decades have seen a marvellous change in the child 
labor situation in this country. Between these two 
facts there is a very real and close connection. 

Thrice in the last few days, the present writer has 
sat in group conferences which were not concerned 
primarily with child labor, but in which the subject 
happened to come up. In each instance the name of 
Mr. Lovejoy was immediately and inevitably men- 
tioned. It is scarcely possible, in any group or in any 
part of the country, to separate the thought of the 
child labor movement or of its great accomplishment 
from the name and work of Owen R. Lovejoy. This 
is remarkable recognition of any man’s life service in a 
noble cause. 

The years and the powers of this man, however, 
are not yet spent; and though he now relinquishes the 
task of executive direction of the organization through 
which he has done his most conspicuous work, they 
fortunately remain at the service both of the National 
Child Labor Committee and of the children of America. 
Reluctantly acceding to his request for release from 
the duties of the Secretaryship, in order to give time 
and attention to personal and domestic interests long 
sacrificed, the trustees in accepting his resignation 
have elected him to membership in the Board, and 
obtained his willing promise to aid in more than usual 
ways the administrative staff that carries on. 

Stirred by conditions which he had seen in the min- 
ing towns of Pennsylvania, Mr. Lovejoy in 1904 left 
the pastorate of a church in Mount Vernon, New York, 
to engage in special investigations for the National 
Child Labor Committee, and in 1907 succeeded Samuel 
McCune Lindsay as Secretary. The growing moral 
and financial support of the Committee's work, per- 
mitting a larger staff with increased departmentaliza- 
tion of activities, enabled him to give more and more 
of his time and energies to bringing the challenge of 
the under-privileged working child direct to the people 
of the whole country by well-informed, courageous 
and eloguent word of mouth. He has ridden the cir- 
cuit to the extent of something like half a million miles 
of not always comfortable travel and not always sym- 
pathetic reception—telling of facts, urging the neces- 
sary action, preaching incessantly the gospel of child- 
hood. 

Few men have ever been so well equipped, by per- 
sonal qualities and talents, for such an undertaking, 
or could have accomplished by this means what he 
has done in awakening and mobilizing public sentiment 
on behalf of a humanitarian cause and its particular 
Measures. His persuasiveness and power as a plat- 
form speaker have added vastly to the degree of suc- 





cess attained by the child labor movement in the period 
of its greatest achievement. 

It is neither timely nor feasible to attempt an esti- 
mate of Mr. Lovejoy’s contribution to child and social 
welfare. This cannot yet be measured, partly because 
it has not been completed, partly because the founda- 
tions he has so largely helped to lay are still to be fur- 
ther built upon by others. It is doubtful if it ever can 
be fully measured, for his interest and effort in the 
emancipation of the under-privileged from artificial 
handicaps have not been confined to a single field, 
while his effort in the child labor field has brought many 
invaluable results in the form of by-products—quick- 
enings of the social sense, developments in the schools, 
and so on. His very defeats, on specific issues, have 
been victories whose magnitude it will remain imposs- 
ible to guage. 

Suffice it that unnumbered children who are now 
grown up, others in the threshold years today, and 
still others in the gift of the future, owe much to the 
battles in which Mr. Lovejoy has fought in the fore- 
most rank, again and again planning the strategy and 
leading the attack. It is needless to remind any 
reader of these words that he has been identified with 
every important move and measure in nearly a 
quarter century of child labor reform both in its legis- 
lative and its broader and more distinctly practical 
aspects. All our social problems are so inextricably 
interwoven that it was inevitable for Mr. Lovejoy to 
reach out beyond his immediate field. The entire 
domain of child welfare will always reflect the imprint 
of his activities. He helped in the establishment of 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, took a leading part in 
the Conference on Minimum Child Welfare Standards 
at Washington in 1919, and aided notably in the 
development of methods and facilities of co-ordination 
among the various national agencies concerned with 
child health. His report as ch*irman of a committee 
on social and industrial standards of the National 
Conference of Social Work is memorable; this was 
followed ten years later by a report of progress towards 
the goals previously set. Mr. Lovejoy has contributed 
to standards of social work as president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers and as director and 
secretary of the National Information Bureau. In 
1919 the National Conference of Social Work elected 
him president, and he is a member of the Executive 
Committee of that” body. 

But to enumerate his honors and services to date 
is not our purpose here. What all his present and 
former associates of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee wish to do at this juncture is to acknowledge 
our affection and express our good will. His works 
require no praise of ours, beyond the keeping of the 
faith that he has justified; it is rather of that friend- 
ship for which he has so marvellous a capacity, to give 
and to receive, that we bear testimony. 
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MR. LOVEJOY’S LETTER OF RESIGNATION 
AND DR. LINDSAY’S REPLY 


January 27, 1926. 


Dr. SAMUEL McCune Linpsay, Chairman, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
New York City. 


My dear Dr. Lindsay: 


I herein present to you, the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, my resignation as General Secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee. Our recent 
conversations, especially in October, when I was 
generously granted a three months’ leave, have pre- 
pared you for this communication. 

I have held for some years that when the work of 
the Committee should reach a point at which its 
controversial and propagandist function might be sub- 
ordinated to the more technical details of law and 
administration, I should have fulfilled the special 
mission which first led me into this service. It is my 
belief that this stage has now been reached. The 
Committee has passed through more than twenty 
years of stress; has aided in awakening an indifferent 
people to the iniquity of child labor; has fought for 
and won legislative advances in every State of the 
Union; has stimulated the Federal Government to an 
inquiry into the nature and extent of child employ- 
ment in industry and in the establishment of a govern- 
ment bureau, specifically charged with the duty of a 
continuing inquiry in this and other fields of child 
welfare, and has made its contribution toward estab- 
lishing in the public mind a recognition of certain 
minimum standards, which now await practical reali- 
zation in the laws and administration of the various 
states. 

In my judgment, the emphasis must be for some 
time in the field of research, and in the drafting and 
enactment of laws and the technique of adminstration 
which will transform the ideals of the Committee into 
fact. 

Without attempting to forecast, or venturing to 
influence the report of the Special Committee on 
Future Plans and Scope, let me say that, apart from 
all personal motives in accepting the generous leave 
of absence, my special motive was to absent myself 
from the office for a sufficient time to observe the man- 
ner in which those trained under my direction would 
carry on the work independently. When I returned 
early this month, it was clear that the experiment 
had been entirely successful and that the present 
office staff is thoroughly equipped to serve and steadily 

to advance the interests of the organization. 

Correspondence with state officials and state and 


local committees has increased with the realization , 


among our friends that, for the present at least, the 
various commonwealths must substantiate their claim 


that they are competent to solve the problem of child 
labor and will do so. Under the direction of Mr. Swift, 
whose technical legal knowledge of this problem is 
unsurpassed, this public obligation is being efficiently 
discharged. The Departments of Publicity, Research 
and Membership Record are admirably directed by 
Mr. Macy, Miss Benedict and Miss Brennan, while 
the regular publications of the Committee continue 
to make headway toward a more positive and con- 
structive view of this whole subject. 

Financially, as you know, the status of the Com- 
mittee is better than at any time in the past. The 
public thoroughly recognizes the necessity of such a 
conservative and courageous organization of citizens 
bound together with a single and definite purpose. 
Membership renewals give a substantial basis for 
planning work ahead on a scale at least equal to our 
present expenditure. However, with the emphasis laid 
on the function above suggested—to counsel with and 
stimulate state and local organizations—the work of 
the Committee should be possible of execution, if 
desired, with a budget somewhat reduced from those 
of the past few difficult years. 

Since the position has been reached which will 
enable the Committee to ask from the public the 
minimum support required for such efficient work, it 
is obvious to me that reduction in expense could well 
begin by eliminating my salary. As I have said, the 
testing of such a plan has been my chief mental occu- 
pation during the three months of my absence. There 
has been manifest complete loyalty, faithfulness, and 
unusual efficiency on the part of every member of the 
present staff. I believe the field of social work would 
be canvassed in vain to find a finer or more competent 
group of workers. 

I have always held that my resignation, which | 
placed in the hands of your predecessor, Dr. Adler, 
some ten years ago, to be used at any time the trustees 
might desire, should be accepted as soon as the work 
had reached a point at which I might retire without 
its serious interruption. Believing that this point has 
been reached, may I add this personal note: In recent 
years, as you arewell aware, I have been offered a number 
of desirable opportunities in the business field, but 
have felt that I should be unfair to those who have so 
loyally worked with me if I even considered them while 
the Committee was facing critical situations. No such 
situation now exists. Moreover, a new opportunity 
is presented which will, if accepted, assure financial 
returns adequate to the needs of my family. I can now 
hand over the responsibilities of this position with a 
sense of justice to both the Committee and myself. 

I trust that adjustments can be made at once, in 
order that my resignation may become effective not 
later than March first. However, I will gladly serve 
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beyond that period in any advisory capacity your 
Board may desire, and without expense to the treasury. 
After nearly twenty-two years of devotion to the cause 
for which the Committee stands, it may well be appreci- 
ated that I do not take this step lightly nor without 
the deepest sense of gratitude to you and to the entire 
membership of the Board, who have so generously 
accorded me your confidence and co-operation during 
our entire history. Working thus together, I trust 
the spirit of the Committee has borne fruit in a type 
of social service which will leave its permanent imprint 
on the status of childhood in America. 
With great respect, believe me as ever, 
Faithfully yours, 
OwEN R. Lovejoy. 


New York City, February 18, 1926. 
Mr. OwEN R. Lovejoy, 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


My dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

When the Board of Trustees at its meeting last 
Monday evening voted to accept your resignation of 
the post of General Secretary which you have held 
practically for nearly twenty years, it was with sincere 
regret and deep appreciation of the valuable and loyal 
service you have rendered both the Committee and 
the cause it represents throughout the entire period 
of your connection with the Committee which covers 
nearly twenty-two years. 

I was asked to send you a letter which I presume, 
by the terms of the motion, is intended to be spread 
upon the minutes of the Committee, to express a little 
more formally our heartfelt appreciation and grate- 
fulness to you for your self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause we all have at heart, and for the exceptional 
energy and ability with which you have performed 
arduous tasks and at times very discouraging and 
difficult duties with a singleness of purpose and with 
inspirational leadership that constitute a real service 
of no mean value toward the solution of one of the 
most interesting and fundamental problems of our day 
and generation. 

I cannot add anything to the sincerity of the tribute 
which those present at the meeting last Monday night 
unanimously desired to pay to you, but I can speak 
without fear of contradiction in equal terms of kindly 
feeling and appreciation for all the members of the 
Board who were absent, and from many of whom I 
received letters or messages asking to be included in 
any expression of appreciation and regret that you 
must give up the duties of the General Secretaryship. 

I hasten to add that our regret was only tempered 
by the realization of the compelling reasons for your 
request, in justice to your family and private affairs, 
to be relieved from the exacting duties of the General 
Secretaryship at a time when transfer of these duties 
to another wouid not work injury to the cause for which 
(Continued on page 8) 


THE GADFLY 


T seems to us that one of the best ways to con- 
| sider people who have done things is to study 

them in the light of their achievements. It is 
so with Mr. Lovejoy. He has written himself into 
the lives of thousands and thousands of children in 
this country, and through them into our national life, 
and for this reason it seems interesting to view briefly 
the distinctive purpose which the National Child 
Labor Committee set itself, the methods of work 
which this purpose imposed upon it, and some of the 
qualities which were demanded of the man who could 
successfully lead its work. 

As we see it, the National Child Labor Committee 
required in its leader a most unusual combination of 
traits. Here the idealist and the realist must be united. 
Indeed we feel that seldom have extremes of ability 
of such apparently contradictory types been demanded 
by any undertaking. An ability to yield, to com- 
promise, to adapt to people, must be combined with 
the ability to hold one’s ground and to cling to one’s 
object with a veritable bull-dog tenacity. We feel 
that had the National Child Labor Committee not 
been fortunate enough to have found such a leader, 
and one who would not have turned away from 
his work until it was completed, no matter how long 
the completion might require—its task would have 
been out of the question. 

The National Child Labor Committee is a militant 
organization. Children have stopped working and 
gone to school because they were compelled to by the 
laws of their state. There are two ways in which a social 
organization can work. It can function as an agency 
apart from existing institutions, making up for the de- 
ficiencies for which an apathetic public are responsible, 
or it can view itself as a temporary body—as an adjunct 
to existing institutions feeling that its function is the 
arousing in them of a responsibility which is ultimately 
and finally theirs. Having roused them, the business 
of this type of organization is to withdraw, like the 
wise doctor who works himself out of a job. 

The National Child Labor Committee chose the 
second way to work. Nor was the Committee a palli- 
ative or relief-giving agency. If there is anything to 
which the National Child Labor Committee should be 
likened it is not a ministering angel. It is more like 
that gadfly of the Greek philosopher Socrates. “I am 
that gadfly attacking the State!"’, said Socrates. And 
the National Child Labor Committee is such a modern 
gadfly, fastening itself upon our political institutions, 
city, state and national. 

There is no doubt that the one who could lead such 
work would have to be a realist. Here is surely a 
realistic technique. The work of such an organization 
does not lie in a world of rarefied ideals, but with 
the rank and file. Furthermore, it is difficult work 
This work of converting numbers and numbers of 
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ignorant and hostile people, cannot be done by a 
visionary. One cannot descend into the legislative 
halls with a group of ready-made ideals under one’s 
arm, and plan to force these upon a number of legis- 
lators. Legislators do not like to be forced. They 
must be led. Compromising and waiting, endless 
patience are necessary to the militant organization. 

With these more realistic qualities—this adaptabil- 
ity, this adjusting and compromising, this understand- 
ing of human psychology must be combined the 
idealism of the most extreme visionary. The motives 
must not become mixed, the end must not be lost 
sight of. The National Child Labor Committee 
needed a statesman, not a politician. 

We believe that it was the fact that Mr. Lovejoy 
fulfilled these difficult requirements to so singular a 
degree which accounts for the success of his organi- 
zation. He is one of those persons who used realistic 
technique of a high order to carry out his ideals. 

He was first and foremost an understander of people. 
Mr. Lovejoy does not have to project himself into 
the point of view of others, he was born with it. He 
understands character from the more fundamental 
traits through all the little prides and prejudices. He 
understands his enemies. He was always attacking a 
system, not those responsible for a system. It was 
his understanding of different points of view which 
accounted for the appointment of representatives of 
various sections of the country to head up 
the work for those sections. Dr. A. J.Mc- 
Kelway, for example, who headed the 
southern work was a_ real _ southerner. 


ee 


Furthermore, Mr. Lovejoy could wait, and he could 
compromise. He held up before people ideals which were 
high enough for them to grasp and not too high, 
When defeated he did not go away disgusted, but 
lowered his standards and began again. He always 
held that people must be educated, that law must 
be a real expression of public opinion. Thus he 
could stick at the job until thousands of children 
were drawn from the mines, until thousands were 
taken out of the glass factories, and the cotton mills. 

What was it which enabled Mr. Lovejoy to keep to 
his ideals? Why was he the visionary as well as the 
practical person? Why was he the statesman and not 
the politician? We may answer this by saying it was 
the man, or we may say that it was the cause to which 
he chose to give so much of his life. Certainly no 
one would attempt to divorce the two. A cause like 
child labor would seem to fasten itself inevitably upon 
the person who can best direct it. There is something 
about working for children and working in so vital a 
way for children which lays a strange hold upon pecple. 
We believe that Mr. Lovejoy did direct it with such 
success because he knew that he was working in line 
with the inevitable. Dr. McKelway, Mr. Lovejoy’s 
close personal friend and a memker of the staff for 
many years until his untimely death, seems to us to 
have voiced Mr. Lovejoy’s profound con- 
viction—the one upon which he has based 
so much of his life: “The child will win. 
" The stars in their courses fight for him.” 
i A. E.B. 
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LETTERS OF APPRECIATION 


Our members will be interested to read some of the letters of appreciation 
and testimonials published herewith which have been coming into this office 
since Mr. Lovejoy’s resignation. 


New York City, February 24, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Macy: 


The “stepping-out’” of Owen Lovejoy from the 
Secretaryship of the National Child Labor Committee 
is like the disappearance of a guiding star from the 
social work firmament. In America’s unexampled 
development of private social service there has been 
no one more qualified, devoted and courageous. His 
consistent work of more than twenty years in one 
exacting position of responsibility has been notably 
well done. Lovejoy has earned his personal freedom 
to go his individual way, and literally thousands of 
admiring friends who have long profited from his 
inspiration will wish him happiness and success beyond 
his wildest expectations. The great social loss involved 
in his resignation will be especially apparent to other 
social workers, but it is characteristic of Lovejoy that 
he leaves a trained staff of loyal, high-minded men 
and women to keep up the traditions and continue 
in the necessary activities of one of the most efficiently 
managed national social work organizations. 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN B. ANDREwS, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


New York City, February 27, 1926. 


Mr. Owen Lovejoy’s work in behalf of children 
illustrates the fact that high gallantry is now to be 
sought in civil life. ‘Women and children first,’’ is 
a rule in exciting emergencies like shipwrecks. Mr. 
Lovejoy has made it the rule of his living in ordinary 
humdrum times. Thousands and thousands of children 
who may not even hear of his name will bless him 
and his work in their lives. One would have to seek 
far and wide to find any man who has shown more 
persistent and undaunted courage in face of odds, 
detraction and a misrepresented cause than Mr. 
Lovejoy has displayed. To his courage he has united 
sanity, good-humor and unremitting labor. To few 
persons has it been given to sink themselves in their 


. work as he has done; in consequence he is elevated to the 


nobility of the cause for which he has striven. Its 
ultimate triumph will be his monument. For triumph 
it will, in spite of temporary backsets, since it is the 
cause-of a decent, humane and stable civilization. 

JOHN Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, 
Columbia University. 


New York City, N. Y. 
February 23, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

I learn with astonishment and regret that you are 
leaving the National Child Labor Committee. Like 
thousands of others I have come to regard you as an 
established institution, permanently devoted to the 
interests of working children. It would be difficult 
indeed to find another to take your place who con- 
bines such expert knowledge of the question, such 
fairness of judgment and such unceasing ardor. But 
whoever he is, he will build on the broad and permanent 
foundation that you have laid. 

Please accept my very warmest best wishes. 


Sincerely yours, 


WALTER LIPPMANN, Chief Editorial Writer, 
The New York World. 


Detroit, Michigan, 
February 26, 1926. 

Gentlemen: 

It is with regret that I learn of Owen Lovejoy’s 
retirement from the National Child Labor Committee. 

For nearly a generation he has stood on one of the 
advanced battle fronts of human progress, leading a 
determined fight for human rights. It has been a 
bitterly fought struggle, against relentless opposition. 
Many hard victories have been won under his general- 
ship, and as is inevitable in such a contest many 
defeats have been sustained also. But whether in 
victory or in defeat Mr. Lovejoy’s cheerfulness and 
courage have been constant. This cheerfulness and 
courage and sustained idealism have caused his fellow 
social workers throughout America to set him in the 
front rank of their affections. They are an idealistic 
lot, frequently in need of inspiration. His presence 
among them has inspired many a heart-weary worker 
to go forward when the road was rough and filled 
with discouragement. 

Yours very truly, 


WILLIAM J. Norton, Secretary, 
The Detroit Community Fund. 
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New York City, February 26, 1926. 
Dear Owen: 


Life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness—we link 
those watch cries of the Old Declaration in a ringing 
phrase, but this is not the only decade in which 
sentiment marshalled behind one of them has under- 
cut the gains of those who have struggled for all 
three. You gave all three new human content in 
fighting for them all. You sought to safeguard the 
most precious years of life, to gain freedom from 
premature labor for new generations, to throw open 
to every child that opportunity for growth and 
education without which his pursuits lead up blind 
alleys. 

You have carried your fight to every state capital 
with gains won, and thrice through Congress 
successfully, only to have it balked in the courts by 
the brittle legal formulations of earlier epochs, by 
checks and balances which men for the sake of their 
liberties had thrown for other purposes about states’ 
rights; only in the end to have it go down in the post- 
war recoil against any further federal interference 
with local self-government. The issue lost, not on its 
merits, but as part of a general backwash; distorted 
to its own purposes by one wing of the opposition 
which employed those ruthless instrumentalities of 
propaganda which had regimented men in the war years. 

Now is the testing time, to await the issue in the 
laggard states; and after twenty years you have earned 
a respite. If they rise to that issue and, state by 
state, meet the standard of a civilization which con- 
serves its young, then well and good; you were never 
a stickler for method. The national agency which 
you built up to a strong pliant instrument of service 
to democracy will aid them at every point. Today, 
the states have the power if they will, to protect the 
half million children still at work. As you set down 
eight months ago, it is “now or never for those children.”’ 
Federal action has been staved off; the obligation 
rests on those who balked it, to make good. And 
those who sincerely undertake to meet that obligation 
will have the help of the wide fellowship which you 
inspired; of the capable leadership which you leave 
at post. 

If the states fail, the issue will once more be joined; 
and again you will be found among the volunteers in 
the thick of the fight. 

Meanwhile, every fellow worker who has touched 
shoulders with you, every pioneer of social welfare, 
every advocate of unpopular causes who feels the 
saw-edge of reprisal, will cherish the gift of yourself 
you have made us all—your courage, your unembit- 
tered humor, the lift and gleam with which in our 
time you reinvested the American quest. 


Sincerely, 
PauL KE ttoce, Editor, 
The Survey. 


New York City, February 18, 1926, 


Mr. Lovejoy brought to the National Child Labo, 
Committee, for a few years as Assistant Secretary 
and then for 19 years as Secretary, a most engaging 
personality and persuasive powers of a very high order, 
These were devoted with a singleness of purpose to 
the protection of children in America from exploit 
tion by thoughtless and uncomprehending employers, 
so effectively that his name and personality became 
to many, almost synonymous with the cause which he 
advocated. Mr. Lovejoy is the very antithesis of that 
type of social reformer who yields to the temptation, 
or simply drifts into the attitude, of being somewhat 
smugly complacent over what has been accomplished, 
and of gradually losing sight of what needs to be done. 
He was always the severest critic of the organization 
which he headed, and of his own achievements, as 
measured by total needs. He was far more conscious, 
always, of what had not been done, than of what had 
been done. 

No one social problem stands by itself; they are all 
interwoven. Any person who seriously takes hold of 
any social work, unless he is amazingly superficial, or 
unbelievably narrow, soon finds himself involved in a 
number of major social problems that lie close to his 
specialty. Mr. Lovejoy was no exception. His fruitful 
interest in social problems was registered in his Chair- 
manship of one of the most important, historically, of 
the Standing Committees of the National Conference 
of Social Work, to which, as Chairman, he contributed 
a report of permanent significance. His election as 
President of the Conference was simply a recognition 
of conspicuous fitness and merit. 

Nobody, on his retirement, ever literally leaves a 
place which cannot be filled, but the National Child 
Labor Committee has as tough a job in filling Mr. 
Lovejoy's place as often falls to the lot of a welfare 
organization. 

Homer Fo tks, Secretary, 


State Charities Aid Association. 


(Continued from page 5) 


the Committee stands, and the fact that you are not sep- 
arating yourself entirely from the work of the Commit- 
tee or abating your interest in the child labor cause 
which you have espoused as your life work. We shall 
hope to continue for many years the pleasant associa- 
tions in this work with you now as a member of the 
Board of Trustees and in the voluntary service you 
may be able to render as your-time and occasion permit 
on the platform and elsewhere in the furtherance of 
our common aims and hopes for the children of 
America. 
With warmest personal regards, believe me, 


Sincerely, Your Friend, 
SAMUEL McCune Linpsay, Chairman 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 19, 1926. 


Dear Owen: 

| have just learned that you have resigned as 
General Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee. 

It is difficult to realize that future contacts with 
the organization you have represented so faithfully 
and so well during these many years must be made 
with some one other than my old friend Owen. Your 
personality and ideals have become so much a part of 
the National Child Labor Committee that I cannot 
think of the one apart from the other. Both you and 
the organization undoubtedly will continue to serve 
humanity in future years in your separate ways, but 
| am sure you will pardon me for feeling deep regret 
that the separation seemed to you to be wise and 
necessary . 

Loyalty to you and the respect you have taught 
us to have for your organization and its work will 
cause all of us to continue to rally behind the leader- 
ship of the National Child Labor Committee, while 
at the same time wishing you abundant success in 
your new venture. 


With warm personal friendship, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 


C. M. BookMan Executive Secretary, 
The Community Chest. 


New York City, February 25, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Macy: 


No man, I suppose, is indispensable, but I confess 
that the Child Labor Committee without Owen 
Lovejoy directing it will, at first, anyhow, seem to 
me like Hamlet with the Prince gone. 
known an executive who combined in such rare pro- 
portions the qualities of attractive personal leadership, 
practical executive wisdom, and the radical courage of 
a crusader. To have held together, through years of 
strenuous effort and frequent controversy, a group of 
trustees of so widely representative character and 
with such varied viewpoints, and to have built up so 
earnest, loyal and efficient a staff is an achievement 
not often recorded. My hat is off to him. 


I have never 


Sincerely yours, 


F. Ernest JOHNSON, Executive Secretary, 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 





New York City, February 20, 1926. 
My dear Owen Lovejoy: 


I can't bear to think of your leaving the General 
Secretaryship of the National Child Labor Committee. 
What you have done in all these years to advance the 
welfare of the American child could not, I am 
sure, be over estimated, and I shall be unhappy, indeed, 
if you cannot tell me that you will continue to work 
in this field. I do not know what work it is that you 
contemplate taking up, but I sincerely trust that it 
is public service of some kind for I don’t know of any 
man who is better fitted for it. If America only had 
a few thousand men of your type to work on problems 
with the tact and skill and wisdom that you have 
always shown, I should feel very differently about the 
outlook for the future. As it is, my most affectionate 
wishes go out to you. Wherever you may be you will 
carry with you the gratitude and high regard of 


OswALD GARRISON VILLARD, Editor, 
The Nation. 


Fort Collins, Colorado, 
February 24, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

I have just learned of your purpose to resign as 
General Secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee and am extremely sorry that you find it 
necessary to do so. 

You have been associated with the work of the 
Committtee so long; you have led the movement for 
safeguarding the rights of children so ably; you have 
helped so generously and so effectively in improving 
conditions through an aroused public interest; you 
have helped in the hard-fought campaign for legisla- 
tion, until we find ourselves wondering how the work 
will go on without you. Our very dependence upon 
you shows how much you have done and how well. 

We must recognize, however, that you have given 
nearly twenty-two of the best years of your life to 
this work and that it is only just that others should 
take it up. Fortunately, through your example and 
your efforts, the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee is well understood and endorsed and there 
are many in every state ready to give it support and 
help carry it on. 

Our best wishes go with you in your new enterprise. 


Cordially yours, 


CHARLES A. Lory, President, 
The State Agricultural College. 
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New York City, February 18, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Lovejoy: 


The news of your resignation as General Secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee has just 
come to me. 

Though I understand that no public announcement 
has yet been made, you will, | know, permit me, as a 
friend, to express my deep regret and appreciation of 
your service. 

You have carried more than your share of respon- 
sibility as those of us who have had the privilege of 
association with you know, and the time has doubtless 
come when you can safely step aside or you would not 
be doing so. 

Your vision of the needs, your wisdom in meeting 
the various situations, your patience, your courage, 
your generosity in giving of your time and strength 
to other groups, and your burning zeal to help right 
the wrongs, has placed your name among the really 
great Americans. 

The assistance you gave the Child Health Organi- 
zation and its executive in the organizing and promot- 
ing of the school health campaign have done much to 
develop the nation-wide, indeed, world-wide, school 
health program now so rapidly advancing, though you 
have modestly declined all credit for this accomplish- 
ment. 

Your long fight to guide the socially minded, to 
enlighten the earnest people, to wake up the indifferent 
and to combat the resistant can only result in victory 
over child labor. 

You take with you in your new work my very best 
wishes for success. 

I am with kind regards, 


Cordially, 


SALLY Lucas JEAN, 
Consultant Service. 


East Lansing, Michigan, 
February 23, 1926. 
Gentlemen : 


I regret to learn that Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy is to 
separate himself from the work of your Committee, 
as its General Secretary. I have had a long personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Lovejoy and have admired 
him both as a man and as an executive. He has 
rendered a great service to a great cause and his 
leadership will be missed. 

I think Mr. Lovejoy has made a major contribution 
in the field of social welfare in this country, one that 
will be notable in the annals of social progress. 


Very truly yours, 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, President, 
Michigan State College. 


vemiii 
New York City, February 24, 1926, 
Dear Mr. Lovejoy: 


I hear with great regret of your resignation as 
General Secretary of the National Child Labor Com. 
mittee. I can look back over a period of fifteen years 
of association with you in legislative campaigns under 
the dome of the Capitol at Washington, and in heateq 
controversies outside legislative halls in the prepara. 
tion of bills and regulations. My regard for you and 
appreciation of your work are based on an experience 
of a time of struggle when it was necessary for all of 
us engaged in the fight to be able to depend on the 
man next to him. You have stood this severe test 
and I shall miss the companionship which I had with 
you in this field of the great campaign for better 
conditions of life in this country, and under the leader- 
ship of this country, in the world. 

I hope that the end of our official relationship will 
not bring an end to our personal relationship, and that 


‘I will have an opportunity to meet you in the course 


of your business life. 


Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN, Director, 
Legislative Drafting Research Fund, Columbia University. 


New York City, February 19, 1926. 
My dear Dr. Lindsay: 


It has been my good fortune to come to know Mr. 
Owen R. Lovejoy rather intimately within the last 
six years. I had known of him and his work for a 
good many years before that. But when I came to 
New York in 1920 and went to Henry Street to live, 
I was delighted to find myself in a room next door to 
the one occupied (when he was at home) by Mr. 
Lovejoy. During that year, we had many pleasant 
evenings together, our mutual interests ranging over 
many areas of life and the world. As should always 
be the case with good friends, we did not always agree 
in our opinions; but we both found that fact the firmest 
bond in our growing friendship. I have come into 
contact with men in an extraordinarily wide range of 
interests and relationships. I count my contacts with 
Mr. Lovejoy—wholly on the personal side, as they 
have been—among the permanent profits of my life. 
I shall be sorry to see him leave New York. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Josepu K. Hart, Associate Editor, 
The Survey. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., February 24, 1926. 


My dear Mr. Macy: 


I have received many communications from your 
office, and with the exception of the one I now 
acknowledge, all have been most welcome. To be 
informed that Owen Lovejoy has resigned as General 
Secretary and active head of your official staff, is 
deeply regretted. I know of no social worker who 
could have done a better job for the children of 
America, or who could have advanced the interests 
of the Committee that he so devotedly and efficiently 
represented for so many years. It is but common 
justice that those of us who realize the import of this 
service duly record it. It is, therefore, with apprecia- 
tion of the splendid contribution Lovejoy has made 
that I send this message. I am quite convinced, 
however, that no matter what field engages his atten- 
tion in the future, the welfare of children in general 
will be one of his chief concerns, and that he will 
always stand ready and eager to give us the benefit 
of his experience and counsel. 


Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH H. HAGEDORN. 


Amherst, February 19, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Macy: 


Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy was my pastor (living in the 
same house with me) when he decided to enter the 
work of the National Child Labor Committee. | 
remember distinctly with what zest and enthusiasm 
as well as anticipation he entered his new field of labor. 
It was a task undertaken from sheer love of the 
children. After 22 years I find that his warm and lov- 
ing personality still retains all the original glow and 
passion of youth towards the cause. It is with great 
regret, therefore, that I have heard of his resignation. 


It is a tremendous wrench to realize that Owen R. 
Lovejoy is no longer to be actively identified with the 
leadership of the child labor movement. I feel as 
though someone was trying to separate two insepar- 
able spirits. On the other hand there is great personal 
pride today in thinking of the noble protection that 
he has placed about the children of America and in 
the assurance that his name will always be written 
in that great list, including the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and other great souls who have devoted their best 
efforts to the welfare of helpless boys and girls. 


Very faithfully yours, 
Epwarp M. Lewis, Acting President, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 26, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Macy: 


For many years I have felt that Owen Lovejoy 
has done more for the childhood of America than any 
one person alive today. In my belief it has been 
largely owing to his sympathy for the needs of child- 
hood, and his understanding of the rights of children 
that the American child is today so well protected 
by law and public opinion. 

I cannot even pretend to evaluate the services to 
childhood which Mr. Lovejoy has rendered, because 
there are certain services which are so vital and so 
valuable, that all we can do is to try in some wholly 
unsatisfactory and inadequate way to appreciate 
them. His intelligence, courage and devotion to a 
great cause have been a continued inspiration and 
encouragement to me. 


Sincerely yours, 


WILLIAM HAMMOND ParKER, General Secretary, 
National Conference of Social Work. 





Boston, Mass. 
February, 26, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Macy: 


I am sorry to hear of Mr. Lovejoy’s resignation. 
I want to take the occasion to express my share in 
the public gratitude that is due him for his long and 
effective service in the cause of liberal social progress, 
especially in child labor legislation. 

I believe there is no more important issue before 
the American people today than the issue between 
socialism and capitalism—stand-patism and the hand- 
out on the one hand—and liberalism upon the other. 
By liberalism I mean the policy of helping men to 
carve out their own lives as opposed to the socialistic 
plan of commuting life for money payment. Mr. 
Lovejoy has been a notable fighter, and on the 
right side. 

Yours very truly, 


JOSEPH LEE. 


New York City, February 27, 1926. 
Gentlemen: 

For twenty years it has been a pleasure for our 
organization to be associated as printers for Mr. Lovejoy 
and the National Child Labor Committee. I personally 
want to add that Mr. Lovejoy's contribution to the 
children of American—his sacrifice of time and possible 
material gain has been an inspiration to everyone in 
our organization. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERMAN JAFFE, Vice-President, 
Clarence S. Nathan, Inc. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 20, 1926. 
My Dear Friend: 


It has just become known to me that after almost 
a quarter century of devoted and most successful ser- 
vice, you are to retire from the leadership of the work 
of the National Child Labor Committee. 


The natural reaction of one so deeply concerned in 
the success of this work and so thoroughly impressed 
with the success of your efforts, would be to express 
regret as well as appreciation. This, I am unable to 
do. Appreciation, yes, but I have no words for it. | 
know so well the difficulties which you have overcome, 
their magnitude and their number; I know so well how 
equable has been your temper in combating them and 
to what degree you have succeeded in compelling 
admiration from those who opposed you, that I have 
no words with which to express what I would say. | 
am unable to express regret but on the contrary must 
acknowledge a feeling of genuine elation at your 
decision to retire because I know that it means that 
the work is amply safeguarded by what you have con- 
structed, that it will go on without you and that, on 
the other hand, you will now have the opportunity to 
do more for yourself and your family, that the long 
period of sacrifice of your own interest may come to 
an end. 

Please accept from me my heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes for the future. As one who has been 
interested in the work of the National Child Labor 
Committee almost from the beginning, I am deeply 
grateful to you for what you have done. To the 
National Child Labor Committee itself, I am most 
thankful, for it gave you to me as a friend. 


Cordially yours, 


ALBERT H. FREIBERG, M.D. 


New York City, February 24, 1926. 


Dear “American Child”: 


When I heard the sad news of Mr. Lovejoy’s pro- 
jected withdrawal from the post he has so ably filled 
these many years past, my first dismayed thought 
was, ‘Goodness, what will the National Child Labor 
Committee do now?’ _I was breathless. And then I 
mercifully remembered an old Japanese tale that 
seemed to “fit the crime” so well, I'd like you and 
perhaps your readers to know it, too. 

Once upon a time, on the banks of a wide stream 
that flowed turbulently between two mighty kingdoms, 





ie.) 


there lived a man. He was a good and wise man, 
He lived in his little hut at the base of a great, high 
mountain, which, situated at the source of the 
stream, made it necessary for travellers to be ferried 
across the water if they wanted to reach the opposite 
shore. From his hut, the man watched the frail 
boats twisting and turning in the current, saw many 
of them get swamped, and grieved over many lives 
lost. Then, one day he had a great idea. He calleg 
some of the villagers together and said, “See! If we 
take our picks and make a tunnel through the moun- 
tain our people can cross in safety. All these precious 
lives that are now being lost will be spared.” They 
laughed and said, “Our friend is crazy,” and went 
away. But he was possessed by his idea. He took his 
pick and went to work all by himself, a tiny figure, 
picking, and picking at the stone mountain-side. The 
fragments of rock he dislodged were pitifully small, 
but he kept on. A few curious villagers came to 
watch and told others about it. A few came to jeer. 
“You'll never do it,” they told him. “It can't be 
done.” Some came with tools and worked for awhile, 
but the stone was very unyielding! They grew 
weary and threw aside their tools to rest. Their places 
were taken by others, and the same story was repeated 
again and again. But the little man, singing at his 
work, kept at it night and day. He never gave up. 
For ten years he labored unceasingly, and during all 
that time people were still being ferried across and 
being resignedly drowned. 

And then, at last, came the glorious day when he 
broke through the mountain-side on the farther shore. 
He had blazed the trail. He had proved his point. 
He was happy, but very, very weary. When the 
people saw what he had done they acclaimed him 
and made much of him. But he said, “I have only 
made a beginning. You must widen the path, so that 
all may pass through in safety.” And he handed his 
pick to the headman of the village and retired for a 
well-earned rest. 


I need not point the moral of this tale, save 
only to say that if Mr. Lovejoy has given the best 
years of his life to hewing a path through the moun- 
tain of misunderstanding and intolerance—a path along 
which children may pass safely from a land of toil 
and misery to the promised land of education, freedom 
and happiness, surely there should be many hands 
outstretched to take the pick from his tired grasp. 
The narrow, rocky cleft can and should be transformed 
into a broad, smooth highway, fit for the dancing feet 
of little children. It can be done, can't it? 


Sincerely, 


HELEN L. KAUFMANN (Mrs. M. J.) 








